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REPORT. 


We  have  passed  through  another  year  of  school  life  with 
the  ever  present  desire  that  the  co-operation  of  parents, 
teachers  and  scholars,  with  the  efforts  of  the  committee, 
should  make  this  a year  of  marked  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  scholar  which  constitute  the 
make-up  of  the  true  man.  It  has  not  been  our  aim  to  culti- 
vate the  intellect,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  morals  and  man- 
ners, but  to  so  lead  the  pupil  that  his  life-growth  in  manners 
and  morals  shall  be  so  developed  that,  when  mental  culture 
is  placed  in  their  coronet,  the  whole  may  not  be  inaptly  ex- 
pressed in  the  borrowed  expression  “ apples  of  gold  set  in 
pictures  of  silver.”  To  accomplish  all  this  requires  time, 
perseverance,  patience,  and  a perfect  surrender  of  self,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
The  question  whether  that  is  the  easiest  or  most  agreeable 
way,  for  the  present  should  have  no  influence  in  forging  the 
mould  in  which  she  is  to  shape  the  destiny  of  her  pupils. 
vShe  is  laying  life  foundations,  upon  which,  in  a great  meas- 
ure, will  rise  the  super-structure  of  mental,  esthetic,  and 
moral  practice.  The  only  question  of  moment  in  the  mental, 
is  this, — the  best  method.  If  the  child  continues  therein  will 
it  lead  him  to  solid  preferment  or  eminence?  If  so,  it  mat- 
ters but  little  how  irksome  the  eflbrt  or  how  much  time  spent 
in  placing  the  corner  stone  in  its  appropriate  place  and  seal- 
ing it  as  everlasting.  To  act  for  any  other  purpo.se  or  with- 
out a purpose,  in  this  important  position,  is  morally  wrong. 
As  to  the  moral  phase,  the  only  question  should  be,  is  it 
right?  If  he  is  guided  by  like  influences  in  all  school  days, 
and  in  after  duties  as  a citizen,  will  it  make  him  a man  of 
virtue,  a man  to  be  honored  for  honor’s  sake?  These  are 
cjuestions  that  should  hold  front  rank  in  school  eflbrt  and 
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(liscipline  ; because  it  is  not  the  end  for  which  the  common 
school  is  established,  simply  that  as  children,  our  children 
may  have  an  education,  or  be  so  far  moral  as  to  keep  within 
the  bounds  of  the  civil  law'  while  they  are  under  parental  or 
school  restraint.  But  it  is  to  make  men  and  women.  To  so 
develop)  the  natural  powers  of  the  mine  w'hild  under  guidance 
and  restraint,  that  wdien  they  come  to  act  for  themselves  ; to 
walk  alone,  they  shall  act  wisely  and  w'alk  securely  during 
all  life’s  varied  changes.  Yes,  it  is  the  office  of  the  common 
school  to  store  the  mind  wdth  those  principles  of  letters  and 
moral  power,  that  they  shall  be  not  only  a light  to  them- 
selves, but  to  others  wdio,  in  turn,  may  be  dependant  upon 
them. 

But  again,  man  has  the  germ  of  an  innate  sense  of  the 
appropriate  and  beautiful,  therefore  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating the  taste  in  that  way  and  manner,  that  there  shall  exist 
a harmonious  blending  in  all  the  powers  of  his  being,  for 
wdio  has  not  seen  the  rough,  unsightly  block  of  pure  marble 
fitly  represented  by  men  wdio,  when  they  were  in  school,  had 
no  polishing  hand  or  chisel  to  brush  or  chip  oft'  the  rough 
improprieties  of  unrefined  life.  As  teachers,  there  is  greater 
necessity  that  w'e  enforce  the  principles  of  fitness  in  speech, 
in  position,  in  gesture,  both  by  precept  and  example,  for  the 
reason  that  in  many  homes  the  j^arents  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  unable  to  give  this  instruction.  In  many  more,  indif- 
ferent, even  though  they  know  the  better  w'ay. 

In  brief,  teachers  should  live  up  to  their  owni  teachings.  Do 
they  teach. the  impropriety  of  slang  phrases  and  vulgarisms.^ 
They  should  never  use  them  in  the  presence  or  hearing  of 
their  scholars.  Do  they  teach  the  importance  of  using  such 
words  as  will  express  the  sentiment  the  scholar  wishes  to  con- 
vey in  the  most  concise  and  grammatical  manner.^  The}’ 
should  w’atch  their  own  speech  with  a critic’s  eye,  lest  there 
be  a beam  more  hurtful  in  their  practice  than  benefit  in  the 
mere  theories  they  teach.  It  has  been  said  that  idleness  is 
the  devil’s  w^orkshop.  The  truly  fidthful  and  conscientious 
teacher  w’ill  not  be  a patron  of  that  kind  of  shop.  Theirs  is 
a life  of  constant  toil  or  thought.  They  are  devising  plans 
by  which  they  may  interest  their  scholars.  Making  the 
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lessons  of  the  following  day  a part  of  their  very  existence. 
Becoming  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  new 
geographical  names.  Noting  all  changes  in  the  orthography 
of  the  past.  In  fact  they  live  the  life  (-f  the  past  and  the 
present,  that  they  may  throw  radiance  over  the  future. 

Parents,  such  is  the  demand  we  make  of  the  teacher  of 
your  children  ! Will  you  sympathize  and  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  in  her  labors  for  the  best  interests  of  those  you  love 
and  cherish?  First  of  all,  will  you  sustain  them  in  develop- 
ing the  principle  of  law  and  order  in  the  school?  Though 
you  may  not  always  deem  their  methods  or  method  best,  you 
must  remember  that  after  all  preparation  and  training  for 
this  position,  she  is  mortal  and  liable  to  err.  Exercise  that 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil,  and  you  will  be  inclined  in 
many  instances,  to  wonder  how  she  can  act  so  wisely  under 
all  the  disturbing  influences  by  which  she  is  surrounded. 
Patron  of  the  school,  are  you  the  father  or  mother  of  two  or 
three  children?  Do  you  always  know  just  what  punishment 
or  incentive  is  best  calcidated  to  restrain  your  erring  child 
and  call  him  back  to  love  and  obedience?  Plow  many  anxious 
thoughts?  How  many  sleepless  nights?  How  many  prayers 
to  God  for  wisdom  to  direct  that  you  may  save  the  erring 
child?  Yet  you  have  known  all  his  weak  and  strong  points 
from  a babe  to  the  present  hour.  Still  with  all  these  advant- 
ages there  are  times  when  you  know  not  wliich  way  to  turn. 
Three  children  who  have  been  taught  in  every  relation  of  life 
to  love  and  honor  you.  Why  then  condemn  a teacher  with- 
out stint  or  mercy,  for  failing  sometimes,  to  bring  thirty  or 
forty  strange  children  to  a higher  plane  of  love  and  obedience 
in  one  term  than  you  have  two  or  three  in  years.  Why  con- 
dem  her  methods  when,  perhaps,  she  has  been  quite  as  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  order  out  of  this  strange  medley  of  char- 
acters as  you  have  in  your  home  discipline.  Again,  there  is 
another  method  by  which  you  can  materially  strengthen  the 
heart  and  hands  of  your  teacher  and  materially  benefit  your 
cliildren  ; that  is  by  showing  your  interest  in  the  result  of 
school  privileges  by  a tliorough  consecration  of  your  children 
to  its  service.  Let  no  dividing  interest  come  l^etween  them 
and  their  school.  There  is  a time  for  all  things,  yet  let  each 


thinof  have  its  own  time.  Two  terms  of  eleven  consecutive 
weeks  is  a far  better  investment  for  your  child  than  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  days  schooling  interspersed  with  fifty  days  of 
absence,  no  matter  what  may  have  caused  the  unsteady  at- 
tendance ; therefore  our  legislature  requires,  at  least,  twenty 
weeks  schooling  each  year,  divided  as  nearly  as  possible,  into 
two  terms  of  ten  consecutive  weeks  each.  In  practice,  we 
have  put  the  most  liberal  construction  on  this  section  of  the 
law,  in  all  cases,  counting  five  days  attendance  one  week. 
We  doubt  the  strict  propriety  of  our  past  action  in  tnis  mat- 
ter, and  would  urge  it  upon  parents  if  they  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  a factoiy  certificate,  to  see  that 
the  steady  and  faithful  attendance  of  their  children  meets  the 
demand  of  school  law.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
too  broad  a construction,  thereby  endangering  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  scholar  and  the  school.  We  truly  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  efforts  to  teach  your  sons  and  daughters  the 
lessons  of  industry  and  economy  in  the  material  of  their 
being.  But  we  insist  that  you  shall  not  starve  the  mind  for 
the  sake  of  pampering  the  body.  Give  to  each  its  proper 
time,  culture  and  care,  and  you  will  be  made  glad  in  the  har- 
monious blending  and  development  of  the  physical,  intellect- 
ual and  moral  stature  of  those  under  your  care.  But  we  are 
met  at  this  point  with  the  charge  that  we  are  trying  to  culti- 
vate the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  physical  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Could  we  feel  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
charge,  we  should  try  at  once  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance,  for  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  a healthy  bodv 
and  brain,  in  order  to  attain  to  best  results  in  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  more,  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  a giant  intellect 
to  accomplish  grand  results  through  the  medium  of  a diseased 
and  weak  organization. 

Therefore  we  introduce  physical  exercises  into  our  schools, 
to  relieve  the  unrest  of  a continued  or  methodical  position. 
But  it  is  said  the  positions  we  require  are  injurious  to  the 
liealth  of  scholars.  To  sit  or  stand  with  the  body  erect  and 
the  shoulders  thrown  back,  that  the  lungs  may  have  full  and 
free  play  for  all  the  functions,  is  unnatural  and  constrained, 
and  therefore  cruel.  We  are  frank  to  say  that  in  our  experi- 


cnce  and  observation  in  the  school-room  for  a long  number  ot 
years,  the  first  to  yield  to  disease  and  weakness  of  both  bjdy 
and  mind,  have  been  those  very  scholars  who  have  been  most 
careless  in  regard  to  their  habits  of  position.  Those  who 
who  have  yielded  to  the  lazy  inclination  to  double  up  over  a 
book  or  writing  desk,  have  planted  the  germ  or  seed  of  con- 
sumption and  deformed  chests  and  shoulders. 

We  say  to  the  parents,  it  is  not  the  for  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  schools  alone,  that  we  ask  our  teachers  to  have  a 
regard  for  the  personal  appearance  of  their  pupils,  but  that 
they  may  grow  up  to  man  and  womanhood  with  beautiful  and 
comely  proportions ; with  sound  lungs,  capable  of  doing 
and  enduring,  when  the  responsibilities  of  life  shall  rest  upon 
them. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  report,  we  would  say,  so  far 
as  our  schools  have  succeeded  in  laying  permanent  founda- 
tions for  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  progress,  they  have 
met  the  approval  of  your  committee,  and  encourage  them  to 
renewed  effort  in  the  same  direction.  Our  aim  is  to  so  build 
that  others  who  come  after  us  may  take  our  work  where  we 
leave  it,  and  when  completed,  shall  present  the  educated  man 
in  all  that  tends  to  make  him  pure,  noble  and  elevated. 

We  come  now  to  the  review  of  different  schools  and  teach- 
ers during  the  past  year.  As  we  note  their  varied  excellen- 
cies and  imperfections,  and  strike  the  balance,  we  feel  that 
the  general  result  has  been'decidedly  progressive.  That  the 
committee  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a corps  of  teachers 
who  have  sought  to  carry  into  successful  practice  all  genuine 
reforms  in  their  high  calling,  whilst  a commendable  conser- 
vatism has  restrained  from  leaving  true  and  tried  methods  for 
glittering  generalities,  without  pivot  or  point.  It  has  not 
been  all  sunshine,  but  enough  of  storm  and  shade  to  call  into 
requisition  the  best  powers  of  committee  and  teachers  in  de- 
stroying the  false  and  building  the  good  and  true  upon  its 
ruins. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  official  note  of  any 
particular,  school  or  teacher.  To  herald  their  excellencies  or 
particular  short-comings,  as  every  teacher,  with  one  excep- 
tion, is  engaged  for  the  same  school  taught  by  them  last  term. 
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'riicy  will  continue  in  their  practice  all  that  has  produced 
good  results  in  the  past,  and  by  our  aid  and  their  larger  expe- 
rience and  observation,  will  substitute  new  and  better  methods 
for  the  unproductive  of  last  } ear. 

In  looking  at  the  helps  and  hindrances  in  the  progress  of 
intellectual  culture,  we  recognize  the  great  influence  of  phys- 
ical and  material  agencies.  That  it  is  impossible  to  get  the 
best  mental  results  under  phj’sical  indisposition  or  material 
discomforts.  We  also  know  that  under  present  arrange- 
ments, both  these  evils  are  imminent  to  the  scholars  in  the 
High  school  building.  That  it  is  impossible,  with  present 
facilities,  to  obtain  and  keep  that  even  tenor  of  warmth  that 
is  necessary  to  personal  health  and  comfort.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  town  take  the  necessary  steps  and  do  in- 
troduce a steam  heating  apparatus  into  said  building.  That 
it  shall  be  put  in  and  completed  for  use  during  the  summer 
\ acation.  We  believe  that  not  only  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  but  economy  (demands  this  investment.  Cost 
not  to  exceed  $900.00. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  was  taught  by  Mary  x\.  Wiggin,  of 
Franklin.  Length  of  the  school  year,  39  weeks,  divided  into 
three  terms.  The  average  membership  for  the  year  was 
33.67.  The  average  attendance  for  the  entire  year  was  31.44. 
Wages  of  teacher,  $100  per  month.  Total  cost  of  the  school, 
including  teacher’s  wages,  fuel  and  care  of  school-room, 
$1,050.27.  Cost  per  scholar,  (on  the  basis  of  average  mem- 
bership) $30.90. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  first  term  was  taught  by  Alice  E.  Corbin,  of  Dudley. 
Length  of  term,  13  weeks.  The  second  and  third  terms  were 
taught  by  Samuel  W.  Clark.  The  length  of  the  second  term, 
12  3-5  weeks,  and  the  third  term,  13  2-5  weeks.  Wages  of 
Miss  Corbin,  $44  per  month.  Mr.  Clark,  $60.  .Average 
membership  for  the  year,  39.4.  Average  attendance,  36.1. 
Total  cost  of  the  school,  $608.27.  Cost  per  scholar,  $15.60. 
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SUB  GRAMMAR. 

The  first  term  was  taught  by  Samuel  W.  Clark,  assisted  by 
Minnie  Eddy.  Length  of  term,  12  weeks.  The  second  and 
third  terms  were  taught  by  Alice  E.  Corbin.  Length  of 
school  for  the  year,  35  weeks.  Wages  of  Miss  Corbin,  $50 
per  month.  Average  membership,  62  1-3.  Average  attend- 
ance, 57  4-0.  Total  cost  of  school,  $590.63.  Cost  per 
scholar,  $9.49. 


INTERMEDIATE  NO.  1. 

Was  taught  by  Ella  G.  Daniels.  Length  of  school  for  the 
year,  35  weeks.  W'ages  of  teacher  per  month,  $40.00.  Av- 
erage membership,  30  7-10.  Average  attendance,  36  4-10. 
Total  cost  of  school,  $423.03.  Cost  per  scholar,  $10.75. 

INTERMEDIATE  NO.  2. 

Was  taught  by  Emilie  Albee,  of  Milford.  Entire  length 
of  school,  35  weeks.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $40.00. 
Average  membership,  36  5-20.  Average  attendance,  35. 
Total  cost  of  the  school,  $403.10.  Cost  per  scholar,  $11.18. 

PRIMARY  NO.  1. 

\Vas  taught  by  Mabel  A.  Sherman.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Average  membership,  30.  Average  attendance,  28. 
Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $36.  Total  cost  of  school, 
$359.60.  Cost  per  scholar,  $11.99. 

PRIMARY  NO.  2. 

Was  taught  by  Marietta  B.  Hawes.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Average  membership,  37  5-9.  Average  attendance, 
31  5-9.  Wages  of  teacher,  $36  per  month.  Total  cost  of 
school,  $349.75.  Cost  per  scholar,  $9.31. 

PRIMARY  NO.  3. 

Was  taught  by  Susie  E.  Young.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Average  membership,  40  9-20.  Average  attendance, 
36.  W^ages  of  teacher  per  month,  $36.  Total  cost  of 
school,  $367.05.  Cost  per  scholar,  $9.08. 
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PRIMARY  NO.  4. 

Was  taught  by  Isabelle  M.  Reilly.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Average  membership,  44  5-9.  Average  attendance, 
40  10-20.  Wages  of  teacher,  $36  per  month.  Total  cost  of 
school,  $368.15.  Cost  per  scholar,  $8.27. 

NUMBER  6. 

Was  taught  the  first  term  by  C.  E.  Griffin.  The  second 
by  Evelyn  Slocum.  The  third  by  FUrence  A.  Bullard. 
W’^ages  of  Mr.  Griffin,  $40  per  month.  For  the  second  and 
third  terms,  $36  per  month.  Average  membership,  40.75. 
Average  attendance,  35.97.  Total  cost  of  the  school, 
$359.24.  Cost  per  scholar,  $8.82. 

NUMBER  7. 

Was  taught  by  Louisa  A.  Metcalf.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $36.  Average  mem- 
bership, 25.  Average  attendance,  20  9-20.  Total  cost  of 
school,  $366.78.  Cost  per  scholar,  $14.67.  Removals  occa- 
sioned a large  decrease  in  numbers  after  the  price  per  month 
was  established. 


NUMBER  8. 

Was  taught  the  first  term  by  Alice  Fitzpatrick.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  by  Minnie  Eddy.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Wages  of  teacher,  $32  per  month.  Average  mem- 
bership, 32.  Average  attendance,  27  7-10.  Total  cost  of 
school,  $343.72.  Cost  per  scholar,  $10.74. 

NUMBER  9. 

Was  taught  the  first  term  by  Abby  M.  Adams.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  were  taught  by  Jennie  P.  Baker.  Length 
of  school,  35  weeks.  Wages  of  teacher,  $32  per  month. 
Average  membership,  14  8-10.  Average  attendance,  12  7-10. 
Total  cost  of  school,  $312.90.  Cost  per  scholar,  $21.53. 

KING  STREET  SCPIOOL. 

Was  taught  the  first  term  by  M.  Louise  Perkins.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  by  Mattie  G.  Knapp.  Length  of  school. 
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35  weeks.  Average  membership,  19  9-10.  Average  attend- 
ance, 17.  Total  cost  of  school,  $329.15.  Cost  per  scholar, 
$17.00. 


MOUNT  NO.  10. 

Was  taught  the  Hrst  and  second  terms  by  Frank  E.  King. 
The  third  term  by  Emma  F.  Morse.  Length  of  school,  35 
weeks.  Wages  of  teacher  per  month,  $28.  Average  mem- 
bership, 10  6-9.  Average  attendance,  10  and  a small  frac- 
tion. Total  cost  of  school,  $284.20.  Cost  per  scholar,  $27. 

TOTAL  COST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers’  wages,  fuel  and  care  of  school-rooms,  $6,525.94 
Transportation  of  scholars,  159.46 


Total  cost,  $6,685.40 

Whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in  all  the  schools  during 
the  year,  674. 

Average  cost  per  scholar,  $9.92-|- 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  W.  WIGGIN, 

A.  L.  CLARK, 

S.  W.  SQUIRES. 
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